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BK\ l 'TVS  SECRET 


By  ALAN  MIT  IB. 


-Vanity  Hardware,  •  "OoUm 
Ctrl*,''  Etc. 

KOOK  THREE. 


r  hk a rrir s  lovers. 

rllAPTER  L 

•LAVS  '**TLL  *OCr  AMD 

I.AUV  n*YN  “rraL” 

in  F-l-  niary  Ibvtor  Brent  ap- 
'«  k,  just  aa  the  lamps 
in  th*-  drawing  mom.  Luck  >»vl 
:  i  ia  -thou  id  be  sitting 

c-  l>>  welcome  her  vuudm-s 
"  i  ’  !  er  mi  »t  her  and  Sibyl  * 

.  il  l  t  ar  oat  f<>r  a  walk.  Th# 
h  i  rai-«’Wi.rthy  n-adinew — per- 
j  !  a  hint  N-f'  H-liand— remarked 
’!*•  library,  aa  he  wanted 
.  Mrv  1  rmpto ;  and  at  the  word 
.  the  ru»u,  ami  l«/t  our  pair 
..-Inii-  ing  at  iVrcival,  noticed 
a  -ii  all  parcel  in  hia  hand; 
him^’if  alone  with  bar,  m 
-tiiry.  He  last  no 
t..ng  learned  a  lewon  on  that 

p-r  ii|«t*d  the  other  day  when  I 
a  at  out  Australia,”  he  ra- 
S.n;  a  .-hair  float  la-aide  her. 
!i  w  h  at  I  woe  saying!" 

I  am  in  love  with  so  pawdon- 
-•  my  h»  nrt  out  there — "  all  thi« 

1 1,  -  i'll  tumultuous  haute  that 
kn<>wii  wlmt  would  follow — 
m*u  1,  r  portrait <” 

a  •  "ft  t*' *t. 

.  u  w«ad»L  I  brought  it  with 
nt;  Ills  |«v  fcet  with  trem- 
i  hilv  let  i»k-  t»-ll  you  this  pio- 
n  i  ve'  >  fniiit  idea  of  her  in- 
.  , in. ti>.  tint  tier  aitual  fair  ia 
: 1 1- 1  ail  prime,  soft  as  st 
-  •  w,  tender  as  the  spring 
"i  life  «ud  truth.  Oh,  how  I 


i  •  i«  i nippy."  Sophia  said,  with  a 
--  t;  i.  whispered  all  he  wanted 
\  iti  tl  i  oung  fellow  did  uot 
in.:  i  bo  very  happy.  Let  ine 

■  .1  I  .1  sli  she  said  it. 

v»  i:  in  a  moment,"  he  replied. 
It  i. •  turn  up  to  the  lamplight; 
•  i.  i  i.isli  my  s:*>ry  fii-st.  It  wai 
.  I  i>:  love  with.  1  resolved 
i * h:it  is  here  to  live  and 
I >  iv.  lily  fun  ness  st  Glued  i 
.ni  mh!  for  ever,  and  ali  my  fear 
o  t  i>s»  should  not  he  as  lovwty. 

i  Iona  tune  before  lav  the 
i.  m  .lithe.  All  that  time  I  was 
i  *t  no,  and  gawd  at  it  morning, 

.  f  H 1  e  very  feature  was  printed 
tip.i--  Then  the  day  eame  when 
\t  the  sight  all  memory  of  th 
l  ii.oli  -  l  <|iiite  away.  Oh,  how  I 
1  i  -l  -du-  should  be  promised  to 
1-  st  she  should  not  love  me!" 
di  promised  to  another  f” 

.  v*sl  n  tiny  dgb. 
ii  did  site — Oh,  but  she  murt!" 

-  I.  turning  her  >.•><)  full  ey  a  on  his 
in*  “l  ■  an  finish  the  story;  she  said 

w  .  ii'.d  love  you," 

-’i  i  ii  tmished  yet."  he  cried,  im- 
M  ■  ii  ar  •  rigut  in  one  thing  : 
i*  >  '">>),  it.  Look,  this  is  the  picture  of 

i  ■  k.  an  1  as  she  lid  so  a  tear 
.1  n-t  k**-p  >>ack  dropped  on  the  cani- 
T:i  next  instant  she  uttered  acrv 

•  rt.  -  .  h.  r  feet.  She  bad  seen  herself. 

.  site  'poked  at  him.  and  such  sfcis 

-  i  .--  •  :  'iirprwe, delight, modesty  and 

i  v  that  he  was  now  as  far  from 
f  -»nnm  K-nt  h'e/ore  she  had  been 
gfait  'h-  w  as  angry. 

y>  "  Teiiij.h—  Sophia,”  be  said,  kdon’t  be 
It  I  have  offended  you,  I  did  not 
it.  Surely  you  won’t  be  angry?" 

.  '!.•  nan  I.  in  >  answefr,  but  only  looked 
u  i'  'i*  'jravh  ar.d  actiqn  had  forsaken 
•.•titer:  ami  he.  foolish  fellow,  grew 
;  »haf  die  was  displeased. 

•■I  i’  -  "1  e  sqid,  pleading.  **I  could 

•  i'  it  m  t  1  wanted  to  tell  you  myself 
1  M-  t "  • ■’ ii'Ts  about  it.  I  wanted 

•  te  .ir  the -tiny  first  from  my  own  lip 
.  !u-  Ik  o.l,  ashamed  to  look  at  her. 

i  1  am  presumptions.  I  feel  sure  al- 
fli.it  y. mi  will  tell  me  I  am  not  the  man 
!  w  ,u  l  had  waited  a  little  !• 
iki  _•  '•  am  was  so  much  bet- 

'  •  .  I  .  e  ,.ag;  but  I  could  keep 
nr  n-  >n  r.  1  Vrhap6  it  is  as  well 

•  if,  if.-  ii"-  It  will  save - " 

.»  h*  -|-  ke,  her  che-’k  came  close  to 
"i  |  her  little  hand  fell  on  his 
r.  T  -••  wojnanlv  for  coquetry  or 
.  h»r  answer  at  once,  an<l 

.  that  n«  ith‘T  IVre-ival  nor 

»  1  •  -4-ttle  that  night  which 

1  th»-  oth.  nirst 
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Life  s* 


CHAITEK  IL 

A  W  •!  INE  AND  SIBYL  MARRIED. 

•  the  third  Miss  Temple  wa.-*  engaged, 
i-ly  u.» <*!  ,••  ttan.  She  did,  inueed, 
i'-  An.  to  1*  talked,  remark 
i  r  1  Up  t  her  daughter’s  fortune 
••’  •  larg".  and  that  she  hoped  he 
e  i*  •  t<>  provide  handsomely  for  his 

•  his  hand  in  a  confl- 

•  .’I  >1  mid ’said:  ’ 'That  shall  be 
H*  did  not  at  that  time  enter 

p  rf  .'■nines.  l»ut  Mrs.  Temple,  from 
i  .•  w  f  him,  was  quite  satisfied 
-  -siii  am «- and  tile  matter  dropped, 
-ip'p  known  to  the  whole  town  that 
I'ti')!"  was  engaged  to  Percival 
n  tli  .innoimcenient  a  little  relieved 
I  ;  i:  'I  "  lit  at  the  mysterious  disap- 
t  th*-  iwt.  r  s  flirtation  with  the 
Ii,.;...i.  some  of  us  started  the 
--M  what  we  superficial  investi- 
p  ;  -taken  f<T  a  flirtation  was  in 
more  than  the  settling  of  the 
•-  •!  the  [.rex-nt  affair.  We  said 
u-n  very  |  lea-ant  for  the  two 
to  u  i ..  .  the  an  alignments  in  that 
it.d  tliii-  we  explained  the  little 
,  i  -  l  w«i  u  them.  ^ 

•  w a-  the  curly  c«mrtship  of  this 
p  The  •  rv  -kies  smiled  on  it. 

. .  u.-  Vthcre  su<  b  a  February. 

'«  •!  -bv  in  the  w»fte»<t  beanty. 

with  fro-t,  .«-ft.  balmy  noons, 
»:h  r.d  -kies  ni)*l  irooty  air  agaia 
.•kin  .  was  full  of  satisfaction, 
nd  1  ini  an  ingenuous  young  fellow, 
•i.tn'i  a-  i-.  full  . of  active  nwolu- 
*1  r ;  e.  h<-  lound  it  hard  bt  be 
<  .1  .  oiogy .  hut  his  general  no- 

II  .•  and  honor  delighted  her. 
iippipI'I  hate  lava  U*tter  pleased 
•  1  '  .  g  : t  fi  g  into  {•arliainent  or 
lujn  h.  rath  r  than  of  achieving 
’  f  brittsh  association,  an  Insti 
h  at  that  time  had  not  emerged 

•  of  w •  akncKS  and  scorn.  Still,* 
ll\  -v-c-ts-d  with  him.  and  gave 

And  he,  for  his  part— It 
■thejw-e — was  entranced  with 
mth.  j  uritv,  tenderness,  pr  nc.pte, 

i  I  arts  of  i  liar  peter  were  hers; 
i.o  hick  of  humor,  ready  speech. 

As  p.  h*  fa<  e  lie  wor-hiped 
i-.-  -u  i*  t  r  a  Ii  r  fa«-v  was  heau  i- 
.1  ••  u-  'll.  megv  of  her  mind 
It,  V  rap  ure-f  They  were  all 

ii  tie  .  ill  -*  huppy  days  of  early 

■  tli.<  two  w  Mings  came  off;  find 
o  K  hyl's.  E^erton  Diolitfle 
•’  ml  n quest  that  the  two 
.  .  at.o  on  o  >•  same  day ;  but  to 
:’*•  .r  at  t  <  Mmore  dcclinetl  to 
..  in.'  king  suspicion  that  the 
.»  iK'  .icrous  led  him  to  say  na 
tr.iirri  d  Caroline  an  1  Eger- 
!  a  f  .'•  I'xuit  wedding  it  was, 

_  ui.ima^ui  in<»t  elegant  style; 

1  1  riara  Temple  looked  uot  a 

ji  forty  And  Re-tor  Brent, 

-  ns  oil.  the  champagne  and 
»  • 1  s  ■  •  -  t  »•  -n,  cast  so  many 

.ivi  !•■-••  so  warm,  that  it 
.-  i «  mg  captivated  anew, 
i  i  .  ke  l  splendid  that  tnnrn- 
W  th  Wit.  lire  in  her  eyes,  and 
u  t  •  She  wore  a  bridal  drew 
.  i*.  a:  *1  b.  r  heod-dmo,  which 

•  orig.nai — those  girls  had  a 
y  of  i  <  mg  -iightiy  out  of  the  oom- 


liove,  looked  mors  at  the 

h.  Her  veil, 

•BoukWs,  ma  _ _ 

^  P^>on«d  her  a  loreiJ^ST 
w<Pt  through  the  service  without  any  or- 
lnd***l-  I  thought  with  diwht 
*^ctt  J.  -  if  dm  wo^dlhalksH,, 
to  .he  had  made  a  fY^lisTc^S. 

^  r«PO~.  aod  thetvro 
were  man  and  wife  together  Br^kfart.  M 
^  IU<*’  w«*>t  off  well  Little  Mr  Brvnt 

bride  and  bridecroom,  to  which,  with 
many  a  b!o»h  and  Uttar,  ami  hand  skttvito 
his  mouth.  Egerton  respoadtiL  He  thanked 
them  ail  He  believed  that  he  was  a  v«rv 

fortunate  man.  Here  come  a  long  p- _ ; 

Fact  was — confidentially —  it  had  been  hia 
great  aim  in  life  to  "  * 


clever  «oi 


•  woman  who  would  be  ahfo 


to  point  out  whether  any  given  work 
erroneous  or  not  He  did  not  like  erron^* 
worka  He  might  read  an  erruneotM  work 
without  knowing  it,  and  get  his  mind  upset 
He  had  married  a  wife  who  could  and  would 
tell  him  if  a  given  work  was  erroneous,  and 
he  was  very  hapur.  He  thanked  everybody 
and  wished  everybody  in  the  non  would 
■ooo  be  married  like  himself,  except  there 
who  were  married  already.  There  w« 
no  need  to  wish  them  married, 
with  a  sly  expression— they  were  married  ai- 
reody  iHere  champagne  effect*  became 
■lightly  prominent)  He  believed  be  had 
married  a  tremendously  clever  girl—  wtroan 
he  meant — wife  he  meantr-and  he  was  very 
thankful.  He  hoped  hie  wife  would  try  to 
make  him  happy— he  meant  be  hoped  he 
would  try  to  moke  her  happy— no,  he  meant 
that  he  would  try  to  make  her  happy,  and 
he  hoped  he  would  do  it  Man  Nvas  strong. 
Woman  was  weak.  The  man  should  use  his 
strength  to  make  the  woman  comfortable 
and  happy,  you  know.  As  the  pcethad  sold, 
it  was  tyrannous  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
bttt  it  was  excellent  to— no.  that  was  not  H 
eaactly.  He  forgot  which  came  first  He 
would  look  it  up,  and  send  them  the  exact 
quotation  by  poet  Anyhow,  whatever  ft* 
p**t  hod  said  if  it  was  a  m  nly  act, 
pieilged  hirase  f  to  do  it,  tut  not  oth  rwfas, 
and  he  believed  that  was  the  safest  way  la 
leave  it  Here  he  sat  down  with  a  k  nd  of 
movement  as  if  he  were  going  to  pieces, 
we  all  applauded  heartily. 

Sibyl’s  wedding  came  a  fortnight  later, 
more  sedate,  anil  even  more  splendid.  Archi¬ 
bald  Goldmore  loaded  his  young  l  ride  with 
present*  so  costly  that,  I  think,  to  have  had 
them,  some  of  the  girls  would  have  married 
Methuselah.  Goldmore  looke  1  dign  fled 
mough  during  the  service,  and  n  t  old;  and 
he  walked  down  the  aisle  with  a  vigorous 
treat),  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  il  is  parity  in 
years  did  not  appear  so  great  as  we  expected. 

Hopbia  had  been  chief  bridesn  aid,  of  course; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  sister's  faultless  beauty, 
in  my  eyes  she  looked  the  lovelier  of  the  two. 
While  they  were  kneeling,  a  sunt  team  fell  on 
Jier,  and  when  i'  touched  her  head,  heaven 
seemed  choosing  her  as  a  bride  at  the  same 
monfcnt  Wonderful  it  was  how  the  posture 
of  prayer  became  that  girl — the  warmth  and 
seriousness  of  her  face  seemed  framed  for 
worship,  or  for  pure  exalted  love.  But 
tl  *  two  sentiments  alien  ? 

No  blunder  about  Goldmore's  speech,  yon 
may  be  sure.  AU  sober,  proper,  truly  ele¬ 
phantine.  and  thoroughly  Great  British.  Th# 
Inguagw  in  whi  h  his  revered  friend  had 
proposed  the  health  of  bim-elf  and  his  wife 
was  in  the  highest  sense  grati'yiji-.  On  his 
wife’s  part  and  his  own  he  thanked  them  sin¬ 
cerely.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  the  lady  who 
had  that  morning  bestowed  her  hand  upon 
him  was  all,  anjd  more  than  all,  that  bis  rev¬ 
ered  friend  had  called  her.  He  felt  the  honor 
she  had  conferred  up<  n  him.  He  iould  as¬ 
sure  his  wife,  and  her  fri^ni's,  that  whatever 
lay  in  his  power  should  be  done  to  make  her 
the  return  whit  h  she  deserved.  It  was  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  them  both  to  know  that  marriage 
would  not  part  them  from  their  friends,  nor 
from  that  locality.  It  would  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  they  should  be  among  them  as  neighbors; 
and  he  could  only  say,  as  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  incidents  in  that  propinquity,  that  his 
wife  and  himself  looked  forward  to  seeing 
the  present  company  gath  red  round  their 
own  table. 

-One  thing  was  noticed  at 'the  wedding 
fea-t;  little  Mr.  Brent,  usually  the  loudest 
laugher  in  every  company,  appeared  grave 
and  abstracted ;  indeed,  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  remarked  a  strange  pallor  about  nim 
which  suggested  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
struck  with  illness.  Percival,  happy  with 
his  Sophia,  and  with  a  thousand  tender 
thoughts  awakened  by  the  ceremony  of  the 
day  stirring  in  his  breast,  was  not  bkely 
observe  anything  except  what  enforced  at¬ 
tention;  and  no  ck>ud  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  the  lover’*  joy.  Hail  Percival  noticed  his 
father’s  face  he — u<ed  to  its  expression — 
would  have  perceived  that  it  was  not  illness 
which  was  impending.  But  Fate  was  kind  to 
these  loving  two.  It  was  for  them  a  day  of 
tender  and  undimmed  delight — uot  a  cloud, 
not  a  breath,  not  a  doubt — only  playful 
rail  cry ,  soft  looks,  gentle  touches,  sighs  and 
all  the  train  of  lovers’  little  pleasures.  Their 
love  increased  wonderfully  that  happy  day; 
and  it  was  well,  for  trouble  was  at  hand. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
about  misfortune. 

It  was  dark  as  father  and  son  drove  home, 
and  Percival  was  greatly  startled  when, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  horses  began  to  move, 
the  rector  threw  himself  upon  him,  and,  sob¬ 
bing  like  a  child,  called  out: 

“I  am  a  ruined  man,  Percy — a  ruined  man!” 

The  explanation  which  followed  this  an¬ 
nouncement  was  in  all  its  main  features  new 
to  Percival,  who  had  never  known  any  par¬ 
ti-  ulars  of  his  father's  affaire.  The  facts, 
which  may  b*  briefly  told,  were  these:  Brent 
senior  was  the  son  of  a  father  who  hail  mar¬ 
ried  twice,  and  the  rector  had  now  a  half- 
brother  nearly  twenty  years  older  than  him¬ 
self.  Thie  brother,  under  his  mother’s  mar¬ 
riage  settlement,  had  inherited  all  her  prop¬ 
erty,  which  was  very  large.  The  father  had 
a  life  interest  In  it,  but  at  bis  death  the  whole 
pasgtd  absolutely  to  her  only  chil4.  Rector 
Brent's  father  Wl  ever  been  a  careless  and 
imprudent  man,  who,  having  married  for¬ 
tunately,  lived  on  his  wife's  money.  After 
her  death  he  married  again,  as  has  been  said, 
and  his  second  wife  died  in  the  same  month 
as  himself;  but  bin  reckless  and  improvident 
character  was  plainly  seen  by  the  >tate  in 
which  his  affairs  were  left  He  might  easily 
have  saved,  and  saved  handsomely,  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  his  second  son, 
our  rector,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  died  so 
de-ply  in  debt  that  even  his  furniture  had  to 
la*  sold  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Young  Brent 
was  then  at  Oxford  preparing  for  the  church, 
but  it  seen*  d  as  if  his  whole  future  must  be- 
altered.  At  this  time  his  brother  came  for¬ 
went .  and  although  he  had  never  been  kindly 
used  by  the  second  Mrs.  Brent,  he  now,  with 
great  generosity,  revived  to  help  his  brother; 
and  he  mtule  him  an  ample  allowance  for  his 
university  expends.  L'nd<r  these  eir  um- 
stano  «  a  very  conlial  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  two.  and  this  friemlship  had 
hitherto  been  unbroken.  The  elder  brother 
diil  not  marry,  being  studious;  and  if  not 
a  worn,  ii  hater,  certainly  not  a  woman 
hunter.  As  time  went  on,  and  the  younger 
brother's  posit  on  and  requirements  grew, 
the  elder  increased  the  allowance  he 
mud**  him,  and  now  for  several  years  he 
had  been  giving  the  rector  fifteen  hundred 
per  tin  am  This,  he  promise*!,  should  be 
«-ontinued  to  his  death,  wheu  an  ample  pro¬ 
vision  would  1>J  made  for  hiru-ielf  and  i  is  son. 
Thi.  arran  ;e  neut  had  gone  on  t»r  many 
ytxtr*  undisturbed,  but  a  -  hort  tin  e  before, 
to  Rector  B  ent’s  great  astonishment,  his 
brother,  then  over  seventy,  told  him  he 
meditated  marriage.  The  fa  U  we.e  soon 
out.  A  strong-minded  Irish  w.dow,  of  good 
family,  wi  h  a  HI  •  of  tall,  hungry,  ,penmleae 
>oiu»,  bail  marked  him  for  her  own.  Fher# 
followed,  in  tin  usual  artful  sequel,  flattery 
and  amiable  p*  rsecution.  The  o.d  man  was 
cajoled,  manag'd,  and,  in  the  lust  stag***  of 
the  affair,  bulliel,  until,  without  his  brothers 
knowledge,  be  was  actually  married  to  the 
triumphant  widow,  who  wrotv  to  the  rector, 
explaining  the  haste  and  secrecy  of  the  tran¬ 
saction  by  the  state  of  “our  dear  Henry  s 
nervous  system.”  The  elder  brother  a^-ured 
hi'  junior  that  the  marriage  would  make  no 
difference  in  h&  allowance  or-  his  subsequent 
pnapects  and  for  twelve  mouths  this  prom¬ 
ise  was  kept.  But  the  old  man  was  growing 
feeble,  and  his  wife  impatient  Her  sons 
were  expensive,  and  she  wished  to  secure 
everything  for  them.  By  what  means  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  she  spirited  ber^  hus¬ 


band  away  to  th*  snath  offtaurr.  Coder 
the  plea  at  bronchial  disaee*  and  nsn 
prusCratiua.  she  shut  hint  op  freon  society; 
and  when,  a  few  month*  before,  the  rector , 


*  being  done  to  reecore.  or  at  1 
Otsapoee.  “dear  Henry’s  n ervous  lyasec 
tell  the  rest  in  a  few  words,  aa  the  morning  at 
Sibyl’#  marriage  the  pour  rector  received  a 
letter,  written  by  hfc  brother  himself.  In 
which,  after  scene  vague  ncU  t 
at  money,"  -failure  of  investments."  end  -in¬ 
creasing  expenses,"  be  plainly  eanl  the!  be 
tar  kneel  the  lest  check  wtach  be  would  war 
be  able  to  eeod.  The  letter  ckoad  with 
portacript,  in  which  the  rector  wee  reminded 
that  already  a  great  deal  had  been  done  for 
him,  which  genial  stroke  was  due  to  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  the  accomplished  Mrs  Brent  Ho 
our  unhappy  recto*  found  himself  plared  in 
the  pentlcsi  <4  the  bolder  of  a  benefk-e  worth 
scarcely  a  hundred  a  year,  aft»-r  outgoings,  a 
•natty  eetoblwhu'-iit,  luxury «n  habit*, 
dining  yearv  and  a  aoo  who  Led  «•  M  to 
expect  fortun«  e«  his  inhrritaore 

The  little  clergyman  behaved  with  stngalag 
and  xtraightforwarelneaa  He  toM 
the  whole  -  -v  frankly,  ami  neetned  te  de¬ 
velop  t  tl  >•  for  the  trial.  We 
pleewd  t*  _  ar  now  from  hi*  lip*  some  of 
those  j»h raws  about  trust  iu  God  ami  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  dis|  options  of  providence  at 
which  we  had  sometimes  felt  in*  lined  to  smile 
when  the  sleek  little  fellow  spoke  them  in  the 
pulpit  Indeed,  so  deep  was  our  commisera¬ 
tion  for  the  rector’s  misfortune  that  we— who 
are  neither  a  church  nor,  I  fear,  a  very  chari¬ 
table  people — summoned  a  meeting  of  lead¬ 
ing  pa risL loners,  at  which  we  resolved,  by 
annual  sulacnptiori*,  to  raise  enough  to  pay 
the  curates;  and  thus,  without  directly  pau¬ 
perising  our  clergyman,  we  hoped  to  enable 
him  to  hold  his  living.  In  this  way  Rector 
Brent  was  put  in  poniAseion  of  about  three 
hundred  a  year — not  a  bad  allowance,  you 
may  say;  but  consider  how  he  had  lived 
hitherto.  The  carriage  must  lie  put  down; 
the  gardens  must  he  laid  out  in  gram ;  the 
coxy  dinner  fiarties  must  be  given  up;  Rex-tor 
Brent  must,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  walk  the 
ways*  of  genteel  poverty. 

Among  the  first  to  hear  the  bad  news  was 
Mrs.  Barbara  Temple.  That  excellent  little 
woman  had  a  maxim  for  every  change  and 
chance,  and  upon  hearing  the  tidings  she  re¬ 
marked  that  such  was  the  world — up  and 
down.  “If  tbo  .‘ups’  were  always  up,”  she 
continued,  straying  for  an  instant  into  philos¬ 
ophy,  “the  downs  would  never  have  a  chance. 
There  was  only  so  much  money,  so  much  ease, 
so  much  luck,  going.  What  one  lost  fell  to 
lb  '  lot  of  another.”  At  the  same  time  sh“  ex¬ 
pressed  and  felt  genuine  sorrow  for  Mr.  Brent 
and  for  his  son,  w  ho  had  always  appeared  to 
he  r  a,  most  promising  young  fellow. 

Shortly  alter  hearing  all  this,  Mrs.  Temple 
rang  for  1  er  maid,  and  sent  for  Sophia,  who 
c*ma  in  with  a  light  dancing  step,  rare  with 
her  :  her  fare  was  full  of  glee. 

“4  know  what  it  is,  mamma ;  you  want  me 
teftdok  at  your  drees.  But  I  saw  it  before  you 
did.  Frightful,  it  is!  You  shan’t  wear  it, 
dear  ;  not  if  I  wear  it  myself." 

“Sophia,  you  look  very  pretty  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  the  mother  said,  with  much  fondness 
and  admiration,  and  a  touch  of  sorrow  too, 
as  she  thought  of  the  disappointment  the  girl 
was  about  to  have.  “Never  mind  the  gown ; 

I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  ” 

Sophia  looked  wondering  into  her  mother’s 
serious  fare,  as  she  took  a  seat  beside  her. 

“Life  is  full  of  trials,  Sophy.”  the  kind- 
bearted  little  wordling  began.  l<No  one  is  fit 
to  live  who  is  not  ready  to  meet  small  vexa¬ 
tions  and  disappointments,  that  perhaps  at 
first  don't  seem  small,  and  meet  them  with  a 
cheerful  face.  One  great  thing  is  to  remem¬ 
ber — what  is  undoubtedly  true — that  most 
disappointments  have  a  bright  as  well  as  a 
dark  side.  Indeed,  if  one  looks  over  one’s 
life,  it  is  surprising  to  notice  -how  many  mis¬ 
haps  which  we  either  cried  over  or  felt  we 
would  like  to  cry  over,  only  we  restrained 
ourselves,  become  on  review  matters  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  Do  you  know,  Sophy,  I  think 
sometimes,  when  I  look  back  over  my  life, 
that  what  I  called  my  misfortunes  have  in 
three  cases  out  of  four  beconA  either  directly 
or  indirectly  sources  of  happiness  after  a 
year  or  two.  I  don’t  wish  to  talk  boastfully, 
dear;  but  I  think  some,  of  that  is  due  to  my 
own  good  common  sense*” 

She  drew  herself  up  with  a  self-satisfied 
air,  hut  instantly  resumed  her  compassionate 
tone,  while  Sophia  looked  a  little  anxious, 
not  knowing  what  was  coming.  She  saw 
that  her  mother  watched  her  closely,  as  she 
delivered  herself  of  these  philosophic  morsels. 

I  shall  uot  delay  what  I  have  to  say,”  Mrs. 
Temple  went  on,  stroking  her  girl's  hand 
kindly.  “I  have  heard  something  this  morn¬ 
ing  which  renders  your  marriage  with  young 
Brent  impossible.” 

“Mamma!”  Sophia  cried,  in  great  agitation. 
“These  things  happen,  Sophy,”  the  mother 
continued;  “these  things  often  happen.  I 
never  told  any  of  you  girls  before,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  you  the  firat  man  that  proposed  to  me — 
and  to  whom  I  was  on  the  point  of  being 
married — had  to  fly  from  England  to  avoid 
transportation.  ” 

Mamina!”  Sophia  cried  again,  but  now 
springing  to  her  feet,  with  a  face  white  with 
fear  and  pain.  “Tell  me;  what  is  it?  He 
can  t,  O,  he  can'f  have  done  anything 
wrong!” 

“Nothing  wrong,  dear,”  she  answered.  “I 
only  mentioned  my  case  as  in  some  respects 
like  yours.  No;  the  Brents  are  honorable 
people,  but  they  are  beggars  this  morning, 
Sophy— beggars.” 

Then,  in  as  few  words  as  she  could  use,  the 
little  woman,  with  most  perfect  lucidity,  told 
the  story  of  the  disaster,  remarking,  when 
she  came  to  the  njaneuvering  widow,  that  the 
rector  ought  to  have  kept  a  sharper  eye  on 
his  brother. 

“ Because *we  all  know,  Sophy,  that  there  are 
always  widows  who  will  do  these  things  if 
they  cau.  I  should  as  socgi  think  of  leaving 
my  jewel  box  all  night  'open  on  my  front 
doorstep  as  of  leaving  a  "rich  relation  un¬ 
guarded— if  it  was  my  policy  to  get  his 
mbney.  Now,  don’t  cry,  dear,”  she  added, 
seeing  her  girl’s  tears  flowing  fast;  “things 
m  ght  have  been  much  worse.  ” 

“I  angnot  crying  now,  mamma,”  Sophia 
said,  sobbing,  however,  while  she  spoke.  “I 
was  frightened  at  first  by  what  you  said.  At 
least,  these  are  tears  of  relief,  I  mean.  1 
really  felt  afraid  of  I  don’t  know  what-  But 
it  iv>nly  money  Percival  has  lost — not  char¬ 
acter,  not  honor.” 

“O,  no;  his  honor  is  untouched,”  the  mother 
replied.  “His  character  is  as  good  as  ever; 
and  that  will,  of  course,  staniTTiy  him  when 
he  goes  in  search  of  employment.  Besides,  I 
aid ‘glad  on  your  account,  dear ;  for  even  the 
most  transient  connection  of  your  name  with 
a  person  who  had  done  anything  wrong  would 
be  disagreeable." 

Sophia  said  nothing.  She  was  drying  off 
her  tears  with  great  brisk iishb  and  assiduity. 

It  is  a  p  easant  sight  to  see  a  pretty  young 
woman  wiping  her  tears  away,  and  feather¬ 
ing  herse’f  into  cheerfulness  again. 

"Excellent  good  sense,  Sophia,”  the  mother 
iid,  looking  at  her  with  great  approval.  "I 
always  knew,  with  your  sound  judgment, 
you  would  come  to  this  view  of  the  matter; 
but  I  was  prepared  for  a  little  temporary  re¬ 
luctance  and  a  little  girlish  romance,  and  I 
was  [>rv]*ared  to  bear  it  kindly,  dear,  and  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  good  sense,  which  I 
knew  would  not  be  delayed  long.  But  you 
are  a  wits-  girl,  Sophy ;  nothing  like  facing 
the  ine  .tabl  boldly,  and  at  once.” 

Bui ,  n. amnia,"  Sophy  said,  “it  is  not  such 
agreattri&L  Percival  can  work.  We  can 
both  wait.” 

‘O,  then  I  have  mistaken  you!"  exclaimed 
the  mother.  “Now,  Sophy,  my  dear,  you 
must  not  lie  absurd.  This  marriage  is  simply 
impassible.  Wait  as  long  as  you  may,  the 
)  outig  man  cannot  make  a  fortune  such  as 
you  should  ex fiect  and  require.  You  will  see 
this  some  day.” 

“I  promised  him  I  would  love  him  always,” 
Sophia  said,  with  artlessneas  which  in  an 
other  woman  might  have  seemed  affected, 
“and  am  I  to  break  my  word  because  my 
poor  fellow  is  unfortunate?  He  has  done 
nothing  Is  be  to  lose  hie  money  and — and 
me  too?” 

At  whi  h  dreadful  prospect  8ophia  began 
to  cry  e  gain,  and  worked  at  her  eyes  with 
ber  pocket  handkerchief,  which  she  had 
nted  into  a  sort  of  ball,  aa  crying  women 

da 


'll  lee  very  oka.  ktarf  way  at  talks*. 
Sophy.-  the  hole  dit  I  aetM  mid  -and  rt 
does  yoa  credit,  deer.  I  almost  think  I  like 
yea  better  far  it,  sweet,  sweet  gftrir  wnh  e 
kiss  a*  «e*  h  edjerttee.  “Bet  we  meat  be 
prods***  dear  Brtteeo  Be,  Hophy 
the*  Is  imprudent  b  «t«  tad  b> 
rwa.  It  may  appear  set  M 
kind  even  to  thorn  It  MB 
ft  Ia  life,  del 


;  Perdvel  hod  bam  dtaemced.  I  U 

I  should  have  died.  If  fm  hod  told  ape  t _ 

th*  moo  who  spoke  to  me  m  he  ^nk*  bed 

ear  secret  dhhooor,  I  ft tak  I  ftoeld  hare 
killed  m  rertf  is  gri at  and  ft*  me  " 


again  But  hk  fortaae,  hie  money— what  h 
that?  Mamma.  I  nrcmileed  to  tor*  him  and 

to  marry  him.  and  nothing  bat  hh  own  fault 
'  ill  make  aw  change.  Hot  If  be  lost  km 
tunes'  It  woukfbe  hard  oa  him,"  ft*  re¬ 
peated.  with  another  ntb  at  her  eye*,  “to  lam 
bis  money,  and  then  to  lorn  ma* 

Mother  and  daughter,  there  they  mi.  The 
uotber  wm  out  angry,  scarcely  disappointed, 
quiet,  confident,  fully  ewersit  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  would  be  aa  ber  tads  at  last.  Were  not 
time  and  money  with  her,  and  who  with  such 
auxiliaries  ever  loot  a  battle?  And  there  mt 
the  i laughter,  tearful,  dashed,  affectionate, 
longing  to  have  her  Perdvel  beside  her  to 
console  him.  Ah,  sweet  JBophle  Temple, 


i  few  of  thorn  tender  dewy  kimes  then  bod- 
ling  on  thy  lips  would  have  lost  half  the 
rorid.  and  scarcely  sighed  as  it  * 

away!  _ 

-  CHAPTER  TV. 

STILL  ABOUT  MISFORTUNE. 

Percival  coital  upon  Bophla  that  afternoon, 
and,  for  some  wise  reason,  Mrs.  Barbara  Tem¬ 
ple  allowed  him  to  see  her  eionc.  Indeed,  tl 
little  woman  was  never  Other  than  kind  i 
ber  daughters,  and,  being  sure  that  Sophia’s 
wadnem  could  not  lost,  the  resolved  not  to 
seem  tyrannical.  8o  she  1st  the  boy  and  girl 
have  it  all  to  themselves. 

Percival,  impulsive  in  his  wretchedness, 
told  Kophia  everything  in  a  breath.  He  was 
stout-hearted  enough  to  hid*  his  grief  pretty 
well,  apd  he  hastily  assumed,  as  a  kind  of  pos¬ 
tulate  of  the  whole  conversation,  that  Sophia 
would  think  of  nothing  but  at  giving  him  up. 
Thus  he  raised  in  her  a  light  sweet  petulance, 
which  caused  her  to  leave  his  dark  illusion 
unscattered  for  a  while 

‘I  shall  go  out  to  Australia  again,  and  be¬ 
gin  life,”  he  said  with  a  manful  air. 

coukl  not  look  at  him,  or  she  would 
have  been  in  his  arms,  so  she  stood  half 
turned  from  him  with  downcast  eyes,  and  he, 
watching  her,  felt  his  heart  sink.  He  had 
faintly  hoped  for  other  things. 

“Yes,  I  shall  go  out  to  Australis  again,”  be 
repeated,  so  sadly  that  Sophia  could  hardly 
even  for  an  instant  bold  herself  back.  "It  is 
a  fine  climate,"  he  added,  trying  to  seem  un¬ 
concerned  again. 

“You  will  meet  some  girl  out  there,”  she 
answered  in  the  very  exultation  of  her  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  “and  you  will  like  her  very  well.” 

“I  shall  never  love  any  one  again,”  he  8&id 
gravely ;  and  his  voice  grew  unsteady  at  the 
last  word.  “Only  you,”  he  added,  in  a  yet 
more  shaking  voice.  That  bit  of  unsteadi¬ 
ness  finished  Sophia  off. 

“Never  do!”  she  cried — “never  do.  I  ask 
nothing  more  of  you ;  and  then  go  round  and 
round  the  world,  and  I  shall  wait  here  faith¬ 
fully  till  you  come  back.  ” 

So  her  little  bit  of  deceit  was  over,  and  she 
was  sobbing  in  his  arms,  telling  him  that  he 
was  ten  thousand  times  dearer  to  her  now, 
because  she  could  show  her  love  to  him ;  and 
that  no  other  man  should  ever  call  her 
his  own,  with  twenty  other  of  those  silly 
speeches  made  on  such  occasions;  some  of 
which,  as  declaring  the  nobler  impulses  of 
the  heart  that  God  has  made,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  I  doubt  not,  when  ten  thousand  human 
frailties  are  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  his 
remembrance.  And  Percival,  holding  the 
lovely  girl  in  his  arms,  felt  how  little  he  had 
lost,  and  how  much  he  hod  gained  in  that 
very  loss;  and  he  realized  something  of  the 
truth  of  Him  who  knew  the  human  heart,  and 
said  that  there  are  times  when,  in  the  very 
■oss  of  life,  we  find  life  anew— life  which  can¬ 
not  perish  and  which  cannot  be  defiled. 

There!  They  spoke  no  more,  not  another 
sentence  for  many  minutes,  but  stood  folded 
in  each  other’s  arms,  mingling  tears,  enrap¬ 
tured,  exchanging  by  a  thousand  fond  pres¬ 
sures,  heart  against  heart,  emotions,  vows, 
protestations,  which  the  narrow  channels  of 


me,”  he  said  at 


speech  can  never  convey. 

“You  are  all  the  world  to 
last 

“All  the  world,  am  I?”  she  answered  softly. 
“O  Percy,  Percy !”  1 

“And  you  will  go  on  loving  me,  Sophia?” 

“For  ever  and  ever.  ”  a 

“Better  or  worse— richer  or  poorer T 

“Yes,  till  death  us  do  part  nothing  else 
shall — never,  Percy  I” 

So  it  went  on,  silenoe  and  speech  alternating 
for  full  an  hour.  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple  was 
a  wise  woman,  but  I  somewhat  douLt  the 
astuteness  of  her  policy  od  that  particular 
afternoon. 

CHAPTER  V. 

“GOOD-BY,  SWEETHEART,  GOOD-BY.” 

The  two  married  sisters  returned  from 
their  honeymoons  about  the  same  time,  8ibyl 
looking  haughty  and  discontented,  but  Caro¬ 
line  cheerful  and  well  pleased  As  to  the 
bridegrooms,  we  could  see  no  trace  of  change 
for  better  or  worse  in  Goldmore;  but  Eger¬ 
ton  was  decidedly  stouter,  in  excellent  spirits, 
and,  from  an  accession  of  confidence,  more 
apt  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  company 
than  ever. 

The  sisters  soon  met,  and  Sophia  could  not 
complain  of  any  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  her  elders.  They  were  both  at  firat  in¬ 
clined  to  take  prudent  momma’s  view ;  but 
when  Sophia  told  them  of  her  love  and  his 
constancy  they  were  touched.  The  world 
had  not  yet  got  complete  mastery  over  them, 
and  they  commended  Sophia,  kissed  her,  com¬ 
forted  her,  and  said  some  day  Bhe  would  be 
happy. 

Commander-in-chief  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple 
took  care  to  have  an  interview  with  young 
Brent.  She  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  but 
she  said  it  was  her  maternal  duty  to  point  out 
to  him  that— whatever  Sophia  might  say— he 
was  injuring  her  prospects  if  he  kept  up  any 
understanding  with  her.  “Engagement,  of 
course,”  the  little  woman  mid,  “is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  But  even  an  arrangement— a 
promise  that  each  will  secret' y  wait  for 
each — would  be  a  pernicious  snare,  full  of 
danger  to  Sophia’s  prospects.” 

“Not,”  added  Mrs.  Worldly  Wise  woman, 
“that  these  promises  are  ever  kept.  Facts  are 
too  much  even  for  lovers.  I  have  seen  fifty 
of  these  understandings  mode  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  from  motives  that  were  quite 
jretty,  but  none  ever  came  to  anything. 
3till,  I  object  to  arrangements.” 

“Your  daughter  is  as  free  as  if  she  never 
saw  me,”  Percival  said  “I  have  made  her 
promise  that  she  will  consider  that  there  is 
not  a  shred  to  hind  her  to  me.  She  is  to  feel 
thAt  she  may  engage  herself  and  marry,  and 
never  think  that  there  is  any  intimation  to 
be  sent  to  me,  except  through  the  news¬ 
paper." 

“And  may  I  ask — don’t  think  me  rude,  Mr. 
Blent,  I  am  simply  doing  my  duty— if  you 
are  as  free  on  your  side?  If  you  marry, 
shall  she  hear  of  it  through  the  newspaper, 
toof’ 

She  looked  at  him  sharply,  almost  humor¬ 
ously,  as  she  put  this  penetrating  question. 
O,  we  must  pay  a  tribute  to  our  little 
mother  who  had  a  tact  that  in  wider  fields  of 
action  might  have  smoothed  the  feelings  oi 
ru  filed  empiiea 

“Yes,  I  am  quite  os  free  os  she,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “We  promised  each  other  that  we 
should  feel  so.” 

It  was  quite  true.  They  hod  promised  ex¬ 
actly  in  thene  terms,  only  the  four  lips  that 
exchanged  the  treaty  Were  immediately  after¬ 
ward  engaged  together  sealing  quite  another 
sort  of  bond  Was  this  what  Shakespeare 
meant  by  “plait:  and  holy  innocence,”  I  won¬ 
der?  And  yet  possibly  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple 
guessed  the  true  state  of  the  case,  but  she  was 
satisfied.  There  being  no  engagement,  she 
felt  sure  that  time,  fickleness,  and  her  great 
ally,  this  present  world,  would  do  all  she 
wanted. 

“I  regret  what  has  happened,”  she  said  grace- 
hilly.  “and  1  regret  it  not  alone  on  your  ac¬ 
count,  but  on  my  own.  I  should  have  been 
pleased  with  the  connection.  I  hope  you  will 
prosper  and  be  happy,  for  I  am  sure  you  de¬ 
serve  it." 

Egerton  Doolittle,  having,  after  careful  in- 


te-lta-tual  IftrsUrm.  an  to  speak.  pN  me  tart* 
at  the  BrmU  case  falrhr  dapk^OKl  in  he 

Vwn  awn.  m  he  mllrd  than  H-  U<kl  t'ar 
that  “we  ought  all  to  give  our  nunfe  to  thr 
thing."  and  v  *>het  con  he  donr  \r>i  after 
a  long  of  <»g)tat*aa  hr  inform 

wife  that  hr  had  bit  •«  a  plan  wuuld 

restore  the  fortunes  uf  the  Brevity,  ml  -if 
this  he  mad*-  e  gr»«t  |wut — without  their 
nndertekiRg  anything  that  '-oul»l  not  be  done 
“with  cJt-wu  h-nnidv  ' 

“A  gentian  ia' i  un»WnoclrrD»neta:<'Y»-<h««uld 
anil  hi»  haadv’  Egerton  seal,  "ond  the grtsU 
merit/ of  whet  I  pn*f»nr  is  that  It  cau  he  (km 
with  Vfc-an  hn»U  " 

far  at  first  thought  that  this  ttnr’ied  that 
the  pursuit  Egerton  had  iu  his  thm-l  wa»  < 
morally  <tafetivhlc.  oc  not  Moniou*:  l>at  it 
at  hr  referred  only  to  *n*t»>ormlk- 
imlitkm 

“My  plea  i»  this,"  Egerton  said,  after  three- 
querteiv  of  an  hour  of  preamble  which 
nearly  fidgeted  his  wife  into  a  fit  “J 
there  is  a  new  joint  stork  qur*  company 
going  to  b*  started  I>*t  them  take  shore*  in 
that  It  Will  lie  a  gentlemanly,  mudrml  kind 
of  thing,  and  th.-  groat  |««iut  is  it  can  be  done 
with  clean  hand*.” 

Caroline,  not  l»-ing  able  to  see  the  practical 
value  of  thb>  suggestion,  Egerton  resolved  to 
open  his  irhc  riie  to  his  great  brother-in-law, 
Gold  more.  That  elephantine  millionaire ' 
forced,  for  Courtney’s  sake,  to  listen  while 
Doolittle,  fai  a  sjiceeh  of  extraordinary  length 
and  maddttiuig  circumlocution,  brought  out 
his  preface;  but.  vexed  as  be  was,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  laughter  when  the  young 
man  wound  up  with  the  recommendation 
that  Brent  senior  and  junior  should  take 
shares  in  the  forthcoming  Italian  Opera 
Joint  Stock  company. 

“My  great  j-oint  is,  Goldmore,”  said  Eger¬ 
ton,  “that  it  is  a  gentlemanly  musical  sort  of 
thing,  and  one  that  can  he  carried  on 
with  clean  hands.  I  think  a  gentleman 
should  never  soil  his  hands,  Goldmore,  don’t 
youf" 

“The  difficulty  is,”  replied  the  great 
man,  ovmlooking  this  question,  “where 
the  }*>ur  men  to  get  money  to  buy  their 
shares?" 

“Get  what?"  Egerton  asked. 

“Money  to  buy  their  sharee,*  repeated 
Goldin  ora  “Shares  are  not  given  away;  you 
have  to  pey  for  them  in  hard  cash.  Now  in 
the  present  case  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is 
no  cash  at  all.  ” 

“Then  I  suppose  you  don’t  approve  of  my 
scheme  ?*  answered  Egerton,  with  some  irri¬ 
tation.  fVery  well.  One  can  only  suggest. 

I  w  ithdraw-  the  proposition.  Still,  I  repeat, 
Goldmore,  it  is  not  every  day  of  the  week 
you  can  find  a  gentlemanly  musical  under¬ 
taking  that  can  carried  out  with  clean 
hands.” 

So  be  took  his  leave.  But  his  visit  had 
some  rmult,  alter  all;  for  that  afternoon 
Archibald  Goldmore  called  upon  young 
Brent,  and  asked  for  a  little  private  conver¬ 
sation  writli  him.  Goldmore  was  very  kind, 
inquired  what  his  young  friend  was  going  to 
do,  nodded  his  head  approvingly  over  the 
details  of  the  Australian  scheme,  and  marked 
the  young  fellow  out  as  a  man  that  would 
rise. 

“Let  me  say  one  thing  to  you,  Mr.  Brent,” 
he  said,  as  he  rose  to  go.  “I  am  in  most  re¬ 
spects  a  self-made  man.  I  know  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  even  industrious  and  clever  yotrng 
fellows  have  to  face  who  start  without  capi¬ 
tal.  Now,  from  what  my  wife  tells  me,  you 
have  gained  the  affections  of  my  sister-in-law ; 
and  I  may  add  that  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
you  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  As  a  member 
of  the  family,  I  take  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  them.  Now,  Brent,  if  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  will  help  to  start  you  I  can  lend  you 
the  sum,  and  I  shall  require  no  security  but 
your  word.  You  shall  pay  me” — this,  he 
added  pleasantly — “when  you  are  half  as  rich 
as  I  ana.” 

Brent  colored  very  red  with  gratitude  and 
pleasure;  but  for  all  that,  his  reply  was  no? 
what  the  great  man  expected. 

.  “I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,”  he  said ; 
“it  is  so  kind  an  offer.  But  I  have  already 
saved  enough  to  start  me.  1  had  a  liberal  al¬ 
lowance,  and  never  spent  it  alL” 

“A  few  hundreds  extra  will  better  your 
chance,"  remarked  the  other. 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  the  young 
fellow  replied ;  “but  if  I  can  accomplish  what 
I  wish  out  of  my  own  resources,  I  had  rather 
do  it.  If  I  ever  marry  Miss  Temple,  I  should 
like  to  feel  that  it  was  my  own  doing  from 
first  to  last” 

Goldmore  looked  at  him  with  admiration. 
“I  respect  the  feeling,  Mr.  Brent,”  he  said. 
“Only  remember  this;  if  your  capital  should 
run  short,  write  to  me,  and  you  will  find  me 
no  bad  banker  when  the  account  has  to  be 
overdrawn-” 

Thank  you  again,”  the  young  fellow  an¬ 
swered.  “And  that  offer  I  do  accept  You 
understand  me,  don’t  you?  If  I  can  manage 
without  any  man’s  help  I  should  be  glad;  but 
rather  than  fail,  I  should  most  gratefully 
avail  myself  of  yours.  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
me  proud  to  the  point  of  silliness.” 

“Confound  it,”  cried  Goldmore,  “I  wish  you 
were  my  son !” 

And  the  great  man  marched  away  down 
the  street  as  like  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  ever, 
only  in  a  silk  hat  and  other  human  fittings. 
But  Goldmore  is  on  the  right  side  of  things, 
for  all  his  pomp  and  seeming  hardness. 

Little  Mi-s.  Barbara  Temple  showed  a  singu¬ 
lar  mixture  of  astuteness  and  good  feeling  in 
her  management  of  the  affair  from  this  time 
until  Fercival's  departure.  She  took  core  to 
impress  on  the  lover  the  fact  that  all  engage¬ 
ment,  understanding,  hope,  and  whatever 
else  could  bind  himself  and  Sophia  together, 
was  utterly  at  an  end.  She  repeated  several 
times  that  her  duty  as  Sophia’s  mother  was 
to  see  that  her  future  was  not  embarrassed 
by  foolish  obligations  hastily  taken  up,  and 
perhaps  retained  from  a  sense  of  honor  when 
inclination  would  cast  them  off.  She  told 
Brent  that  in  all  human  probability ’Bophia 
would  marry  some  one  else  in  twelve  months. 
Thus  obe  put  herself  in  the  position  of  being 
able,  with  perfect  honesty,  to  assure  Sophia 
at  any  future  day  that  Percival  Brent  neither 
did  nor  could  expect  her  to  wait  for  him. 
And  having  thus  made  her  position  good, 
with  rare  moderation,  or  rather  far-sighted¬ 
ness,  she  did  not  prevent  the  young  couple 
meeting  occasionally  during  the  few  weeks 
that  intervened  between  the  breaking  of  the 
engagement  and  Brent’s  departure  for  Aus¬ 
tralia 

Mr*.  Barbarlia  Temple  went  yet  further  in 
the  way  of  good-natured  concession.  On  the 
day  when  Brent  came  to  take  his  final  leave 
she  continued  to  be  out  of  the  way,  sending 
an  apology  by  Sophia  for  her  absence.  It 
was  a  courageous  act,  but  worldly  wise,  I 
presume,  like  all  she  did.  I  believe  to  the 
day  of  her  mother’s  death  Sophia  never  for¬ 
got  this  particular  concession.  -It  diowcd 
such  tru't  in  her  daughter,  such  kind  de-sire 
not  iu  deprive-  her  of  any  secret  <  o::i  oil 
wh'gh  th*--  (parting  might  give.  n  fa  t,  it 
was  an  c.  -t  of  womanly  gentre*  i  .nil  cour¬ 
age  of  which  few  mothers  w.  •  h  f«een 

capable.  But  have  I  not  mid  already  that 
our  little  mother  was  as  truly  queen  of 
women  as  Agamemnon  was  king  of  men? 

Sophia  tried  to  be  cheerful  that  dull  May 
afterno  m;  for  she  saw  that  her  poor  fellow’s 
heart  was  breaking.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  n 
speak  one  word.  She  had  to  tell  him  of  a 
magnificent  present  which  she  had  made  to 
him  in  secret,  and  which  was  now  waiting  for 
him  in  London.  This  was  a'  set  of  foreign 
traveling  boxes,  furnished  with  everything 
the  good  little  creature  could  think  of  as  be¬ 
ing  possibly  of  use  to  her  dear  when  he  was 
far  away.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  catalogue 
of  the  articles  in  leather,  glass,  steel,  silver; 
how' she  bad  slipped  into  one  part  a  Bible  and 
prayer  book ;  the  little  medicine  chest,  with  a 
book,  under  the  guidance  of  which  you  could 
heal  yourself  of  any  disease ;  down  to  needles 
and  thread — “stout  thread  for  buttons” 

■  account  of  it  read  like  a  shopman’s  cata¬ 
logue.  She  grew  so  interested  in  her  clever- 
i  and  forethought  that  she  half  forgot  the 
impending  parting.  Bless  the  heart  of 
woman,  how  it  lives  in  the  present,  and  will 
not  realize  the  future,  be  it  ever  so  near  I 
Then,  blushing,  she  told  him  of  one  particu¬ 
lar  little  pocket  in  one  particular  little  leather 
a,  which  he  was  never  to  open  unless  he 
happened  to  want  money  very  badly.  He 
might  have  lost  everything,  and  not  be  able 
to  get  l  >ack  to  England.  In  that  case  let  him 
open  that  pocket  He  might  be  very  ill,  and 
have  nothing  to  pay  the  doctor.  In  that  case 
lea  him  open  the  pocket  In  any  capital  and 


UMtrvmlAr  diflV-vhr  IK  him 

hw  Nylii*'  thr  ■< lives  V  thrifty 
rear*,  and  I hr  U4tec  |sirt  of  brr  allowance 
for  1  duo’t  know  bus  men*  more 
u>  (Or  and  Sibyl*  he- 1  into 

anil  that  [.-  Ret 

AD  tbn  tun*,  while  thr  chatted  on.  trying 
drsprreteiy  to  Iv  -  tavrful.  he  had  said  Utile 
or  nothing  At  let*  he  took  oat  hie  watch, 
and  K«iked  at  IV  gothmu*:  strength. 

"1  uiu«t  go  no*.'  he  mat 
Thru  in  an  inelant  like  a  frail  hut  swsal 
away  by  e  sudden  humenne.  all  ber  litas 
cIm  or  fulness  «*»  coop  Her  steed  ir 
brrnieu  was  wurth  nothing  at  all  I 


Sudden  Deaths  from  Mental  Anxiety. 

There  is  no  treatment  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  this  class  of  sudden  deaths,  and 
physicians  are  powerless  to  avert  its  on¬ 
set.  All  they  can  do  is  to  advise  a  calm, 
unexciting  mode  of  life,  with  freedom 
from  worry  and  anxiety.  Such  advice 
it  very  easy  to  give  but,  as  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low  as  would  lie  a  suggestion  that  it  ia 
not  advisable  to  die  at  any  given  time. — 
Medical  News. 


The  weight  of  a  molecule  of  camphor 
sensible  to  the  smell  has  been  computed 
by  Bordenave  to  weigh  one  9,262,^84,- 
000th  of  a  grain. 

Fish  and  Game  In  Florida. 
Cat-fish  in  Florida  are  not  regarded  as 
wholesome  food.  They  are  water  scav¬ 
engers  on  all  Florida  towns.  They  can 
be  found  at  the  mouth  of  sewers  and 
worse  places  at  any  time  of  day  or  night, 
and  their  favorite  food  is  the  moat  putrid 
carrion.  Boys  do  not  fish  to  catch  them, 
and  delight  to  throw  at  them  clubs  and 
brick-bats.  The  red  snapper  is  easily 
caught  in  all  salt  waters,  and  black  bass 
(called  trout  in  Florida)  are  as  thick  in 
the  thousand  and  one  lakes  in  the  state. 
Wild  turkeys,  quail,  deer  and  black  bear 
are  the  game  most  sought  after  by  native 
Nimrods. — Cor.  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Never  borrow  trouble.  The  interest 
you  have  to  pay  for  the  accommodation 
is  excessive. — Pittsburg  Chronicle.  S 

BUY 

STOUTS'  FULTON  COIL. 

It  ia  the  HARDEST  and  Best  pre¬ 
pared  LEHIGH  COAL  in  the  mar 
ket. 

FOB  SALK  ONLY  BY 

CHAS.  MURRAY, 

Yard  foot  of  Fremont  Street, 

at;canal. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 
Well  screened  and  delivered  in  good  order 
at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

l .001  Important  thing*  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about  the  human  body  end  IU  curious  orpine 
How  lift  is  perpetuated. health  taied. disease  induced 
How  to  aivid  pitfalls  of  iffnoranoeand  indiscretion, 
Bow  lo  apply  Home  Cure  to  all  forms  of  disease. 
How  to  cure  Croup,  Old  Eyes  Rupture.  Phimosis,  etc. 
Hou-t ornate,  be  happy  in  mo  rrlaffed  ha  ve  prise  babies 
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THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
Life  Insurance  Company, 
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now— crying,  conewun;  him  clinging  to  him, 

as  if  she  could  not  let  hum  grv 

“Privy."  wo*  all  sbr  >0*1  “darting  Privy!" 
And  he  *oid  nothing  <!hu-  tiling  his  manli- 
n<«»  enabled  him  to  do:  be  kept  stlaooa  But 
not  a  word  could  be  utter 

“It  l*  the  «s  hetwuio  uv"  she  said,  nobbing 
“Such  e  ilialantv  of  tee'  «u>b  a  length  at 
tinier 

He  only  clasped  ber  te  -  his  lireaet 

“But  1  shall  not  forget  you;  you  won’t  for 
gri  me.  pronita*  It!” 

No  -unmd  mine  from  hfa<  lins;  but  enmebc 
she  understo  «t  by  lu*  ('leap  that,  with  on  u 
uttered  vow,  he  was  binding  himself  to  h 
forever. 

“Promise  me  again.”  she  murmured. 

Still  be  did  not  mike  any  au<lible  reply. 

“Promise  me  oaoe  more."  she  whispered; 
and  still  w  ithout  *nv  upeicli.  she  wo*  saU*  ’ 
that  be  replied. 

There  followed  a  moment  of  silence,  she 
otTurmg  up  a  prayer  for  his  safety;  and  in 
wdiot  shriue  so  fit  renild  she  offer  ft  as  there 
ou  his  manly  breast  ?  Then  she  felt  hia  ai 
gathering  round  ber  in  on  einhrwv  stronger, 
it  seemed,  than  death.  It  we  a*  if  a  giant 
clitKjieii  her ;  she  was  like  a  willow  wand,  and 
hi*  were-  arm*  of  steel,  t’quld  such  on 
brace  ever  l«e  unloosed!  Yes;  in  a  mom 
she  was  standing  alone  on  the  floo.%  he 
pausing  out  of  the  room,  she  cast  herself  help- 
lcrt.lv  on  the  sofa — ami  th.-v  were  parted  now. 

All  the  time  he  had  never  spoken.  But  the 
silence  of  bis  farew.-fi  was  more  to  bur  than 
any  language  could  liavc  leva  He  could  not 
8|tcak  for  grief.  Tie-  iiitcmiity  of  his  row 
wa*  beyond  ail  languag-v  Sophia  often  looked 
bark  with  a  sort  of  borrow. ul  pride  to  that 
silent  .farewell. 


PwltHee  Absolutely  Mai 
III  can  or  lamb  the  hm  h  oomtuuimii  or  rottCBm  N| as m 
raise  will  pay  Irii  as.  M  pikmZ  e  HM  if  Mhf  k*  m  M  vekm  bis** 


Foreign  Exchange. 
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RKMOVXD  TO 


The  Wolf  Mtorle/of  Travelers 

During  my  winter  journey  across  Si¬ 
beria  I  was  soinewliat  disappointed  at 
seeing  so  few  wolves.  Iu  my  journey  of 
3,000  miles  across  the  steppes  I  s^w  only 
fourteen,  eleven  in  one  band,  two  in  an¬ 
other  and  one  solitary  brute  at  a  distance 
prowling  about  on  the  ice  of  the  Yenes- 
sei.  But  the  sled  is  a  great  place  wherein 
to  brood  wolf  stone*.  When  you  are 
lying  down  under  your  furs  at  night  and 
the  sled  passing  quickly  over  the  frozen 
roads  you  imagine,  if  the  weather  is  not 
extremely  cold,  tiiat  you  can  hear  the 
deep  growling  of  wolves  following  your 
sled.  If  the  weather  is  terribly  cold  you 
hear  what  you  imagine  to  be  the  short, 
quick  yelping  of  1,000  famished  brutes 
after  you.  It  is  a  dreadful  sound  when 
you  first  hear  it,  but  you  soon  learn  to 
know  that  this  peculiar  noise,  which,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  imagination,  you  fancy  to 
be  made  by  fiery-mounted  wolves,  is 
caused  by  the  wooden  runners  passing 
over  the  crisp  snow.  Travelers’  Siberian 
wolf  stories  are,  I  am  afraid,  too  often 
the  result  of  imagination.— Cor.  New 
York  World. 


174  Broad  St,  Newark,  A  J. 


TnngTtmri,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
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PASSAGE  TICKETS, 


OUTWARD,  WHIM  STAB#  DOLAN,  QPIOM,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL,  STAIN,  NORTH 

(HERMAN  LLOYD,  BHD  WAN. 

And  all  Iknm  ei 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SI'LIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

New  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  Ji  SHOES,  Etc. 


C.  PARKER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

695  Broad  Street, 

nvui,  i.  j. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

QZNZEAL  TUENXSHINa 

UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THB 
BUSINESS  FURNISHED. 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  J.  J. 

At  the  “CENTRE,”  Three  linntes'  Walk  from  I.  4  E.  Depot 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MARK. 

Sample  card.  £4  different  *tylc*  of  Fees,  will  be  *eo^ 
‘ostpa-d,  on  r.celpt  of  '13  cts.  Postage  stamp*  received. 

V1S0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO. 

Solx  A  -V.  768  Bboxdwat.  Nn  'ions.. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 

W.  R.  COURTER, 


